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Ecoporn: 
‘Do Books Help 
‘Or Hurt Nature? 


@ Continued from A-1 


‘tents, sleeping bags, sport utility 
vehicles and high-energy bars. 
"Perhaps nowhere is the stampede 
more pronounced than on the Col- 
orado Plateau, the forbidding, 
once impenetrable land that in 
“Powell's day was “almost un- 
known” and today annually plays 


“host to 300 million visitors. In this 


š ‘place, where it takes 20 years to 


“end the damage caused by a sin- 
“ple footprint in the life-sustaining 
web of crusty soil clinging to the 
desert stone, visitor impact has 


‘ 'Ẹreated an environmental crisis. 


IN ee i 
Remoteness is no longer a pro- 


~ fection,” says Walter Dabney, su- 


_.perintendent of Canyonlands Na- 


tional Park, who ordered public 
closure of two little-known desti- 
. nations in the park after a guide 
book extolled their beauty and 
gave detailed directions. “Every 


“(good place now, if it’s special, 


‘somebody's writing about it. Do 


„you have a First Amendment 


Tight? Yes, but does that give you 
the liberty to just expose these 
places with no responsibility to 
-educate the public?” 

Many peddlers of the West's 
scenery contend that their prod- 
ucts are indeed teaching visitors 
-ways to reduce environmental 
damage to the backcountry. 

1» “Our guide books encourage 
people to go out and explore in a 
‘safe, environmentally ethical 
manner,” says Margaret Foster, 
-editor-in-chief of The Mountain- 
ger, a nonprofit guide-book pub- 
lishing company in Seattle. “Ev- 
ery one of our manuscripts is 
required to be reviewed by land- 
management agencies and if they 
request we not include a particu- 
lar area because it’s fragile or ask 
that we write about an area in 

: such a way as to not expose its 
exact location, we abide by those 
requests.” 

But preaching the virtues of 

: low-impact camping may not 
: make much difference among 
gonsumers who are bombarded 
with television images of “ex- 
treme” sports, where wilderness 
ecreation sells soda pop and ath- 
Tetic shoes. 
% “The ‘Tread Lightly’ and 
@Leave No Trace’ programs are 
æ.. miserable failures because 
they are not reaching the MTV 
crowd,” says Michael Hodgson, 
senior editor of Adventure West 
Magazine and a guide book au- 
thor. “These are people who are 
out to ‘bag’ that mountain peak 
and ‘do’ a whitewater rapid. Many 
of them are not visiting the land 
with the care the writer intend- 
ed.” 

Steve Howe, southwest editor 
for Backpacker Magazine, ac- 
knowledges that educating visi- 
tors about protecting the land is 
frequently the target of an edi- 
tor’s delete button in the adrena- 
line-fueled hype of outdoor ad- 
venture. 

“Readers are very resistant to 
environmental rhetoric and 
rules,” says the Torrey resident. 
“We know what people want. 
They want maps, detailed maps. 
They want to know where they 
can get the maximum experience 
for the minimum investment of 
time. And they don't want to see 
Anybody else when they get 
there.” 

Many of these modern-day ex- 
plorers are dangerously unpre- 
pared and inexperienced for the 
brutal realities of the backcoun- 
try. Ever since the Donner Party 
followed a guide-book recommen- 
dation for an "easy" shortcut into 
tragedy, questions have been 
faised about the subjectiveness of 
destination writing 


“We worry a lot about liabil- 
ity,” says Capitol Reef National 
Park Superintendent Chuck Lun- 
dy. “A lot of these articles and 
books describe routes that sound 
very easy and quick, but many 
people discover too late that 
they're actually very hard.” 

Some rural search-and-rescue 
teams blame guide books’ vague 
directions or poorly drawn maps 
for getting people lost in remote 
areas. But guide books packed 
with detail also are criticized. 

“Why do people feel they need 
to know what's at every milepost 
or quarter-mile turn of the can- 
yon?” asks Canyon Country 
Zephyr editor Jim Stiles of Moab, 
who prefaces any invitation to go 
hiking with a vow of secrecy. 

Many outdoor scribes contend 
publicizing public lands can help 
preserve them. They point to the 
writings of Aldo Leopold, John 
Muir, Bernard DeVoto, Wallace 
Stegner, William Kittredge and 
others that helped protect nation- 
al parks and foster an awareness 
of vanishing wilderness. 

“People cannot love the land 
unless they know about the land,” 
says Hodgson, who has written 11 
outdoor books. “There's an elitist, 
‘it’s mine’ attitude toward public 
lands that goes back to the con- 
quering of the American West. 
The public has a right to know 
about these places and a right to 
care for them.” 

While “public lands are fair 
game in all but rare circum- 
stances,” Salt Lake Tribune re- 
creation editor and guide-book 
author Tom Wharton says he 
avoids specifying locations of vul- 
nerable archaeological sites or al- 
pine fishing lakes. 

There is a siege mentality that 
seeps into the debate, perhaps 
misplaced, because surveys show 
that most tourists to the Colorado 
canyon country don’t pay atten- 
tion to Outside magazine’s list of 
greatest campsites or the latest 
Michael Kelsey guide book. 

Russ von Koch, BLM Moab Dis- 
trict recreation planner, says re- 
searchers recently asked 1,500 
mountain bikers how they had 
heard about the Moab area. 
About half had been referred 
through friends and family. Mag- 
azines accounted for 28 percent 
of the destination plans and “at 
the very bottom of the list were 
government agencies,” says von 
Koch, where public-recreation 
programs are “undergoing a vir- 
tual meltdown.” 

Where-to-go journalism has be- 
come a contentious issue within 
the ranks of land conservation 
groups. While organizations like 
the Sierra Club sell trail guides, 
the Southern Utah Wilderness Al- 
liance (SUWA) has taken the posi- 
tion that it will not endorse any 
guide books. The decision appar- 
ently came after a SUWA offi- 
cial’s log-rolling accolades were 
printed on the back cover of a 
guide book that revealed details 
of several little-known hiking des- 
tinations in the San Rafael Swell. 

“We have not actually come out 
yet and started burning guide 
books, but given our goals of try- 
ing to protect the land, we felt we 
had to adopt this policy to be con- 
sistent in our position,” says 
SUWA's Scott Groene. The Utah 
Travel Council has adopted a new 
mission statement that omits any 
mention of “promotion,” part of 
director Dean Reader's attempt 
to advocate quality recreational 
experiences over quantity. 

“We're hung up on this wind- 
shield mode of tourism, where we 
figure even though we lose money 
on each unit of visitor, we'll make 
it up in volume,” Reader says of 
Utah's $3.35 billion annual indus- 
try. “So, we bear the cost of the 
impacts to the land without get- 
ting adequate payment in return 
We have to seriously consider a 
fee system for access to popular 
public lands.” 

He picks up a recent copy of 
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Guide books reveal nature's 
secret places to hikers. 


Men’s Journal Magazine, embla- 
zoned with the teaser: “The Eight 
Greatest Hikes in America.” One 
of the hikes listed is in Utah’s Es- 
calante Canyon country. 

“Guess how much you have to 
pay to go on one of the eight 
greatest hikes in the world,” he 
says. “Not one cent. If this stuff is 
worth so much, why do we charge 
nothing for it?” 

Destination stories follow a 
common plot — I came, I saw, I 
awed. 

“If I read one more story about 
somebody finding an Anasazi ruin 
and having a spiritual experience, 
I'm going to barf all over the mag- 
azine,” says Barry Scholl, asso- 
ciate editor of Salt Lake City 
Magazine, who is co-writing a 
centennial guidebook on Utah. 
“When I write about a place I 
like, increasingly, I'm changing 
the names to protect the inno- 
cent.” 

Adds photographer Scott 
Smith: “Sometimes I want to put a 
warning on my photo captions 
that says the bulldozers are just 
over the horizon, the newest 
paved road is right behind me and 
I had to wait three months for the 
haze to clear so 1 could get this 
picture.” 
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Ranchers Seek Power of ‘Grazing Ac? 


By Christopher Smith 
THE SALT RIBUNE 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Western state legisla 
tors and county commissioners hope a new federal 
bill requiring public lands to be managed primarily 
as livestock pasture will become law before Interior 
Secretary Bruce Babbitt's rangeland reforms go into 
effect next month. 

But if the so-called “Livestock Grazing Act” isn’t 
passed by Congress before its August recess, dele- 
gates at the Western States Coalition “Summit IV” 
meeting here repeated what is becoming the battle 
cry of the resurgent Sagebrush Rebellion: We'll sue. 

In two days of presentations during the convention 
of the Utah-founded coalition, speakers have sug- 
gested lawsuits against the federal government over 
state’s rights, the Endangered Species Act, transfer- 
ring public land ownership to states, rights of way on 
federal lands, clean air and water standards, mining 
laws, private-property rights and timber harvesting 
and grazing regulations. 

“In the past, our frame of mind was that if we sue, 
we'll just add to the gridlock,” says Donn Zea of the 
California Forestry Association. “That’s changing 
because we've learned that lawsuits are the best way 
to make federal agencies comply with the law.” 

Particularly sue-happy is the Western livestock 
industry. The group is fearful that Babbitt’s contro- 
versial changes to public range-grazing practices — 
scheduled to go into effect Aug. 22 — will put many 
ranchers out of business. The industry backs the 
Livestock Grazing Act crafted by New Mexico Sen. 
Pete Dominici, which has been the subject of hear- 
ings this week in Washington. 

“This bill will pass the Senate and House but I 
doubt they can get it done before the rangeland re- 
form regulations go into effect,” Frank Dubois, New 


Mexico's agriculture director and former Reagan 
administration dep ecretary of Interior said 

I've been told there might be an attempt to stick 
language delaying the implementation of Babbitt's 
reforms into an appropriations bill this month so we 
can head this thing off. 


Dubois said the new grazing bill in Congress is 
good because it exempts public-land grazing permit- 
tees from National Environmental Policy Act re- 
quirements, extends permit terms from 10 to 15 
years, gives ranchers ownership of public rangeland 
improvements such as wells, eliminates the input of 
so-called “‘effected-interest” individuals who are not 
ranchers and creates grazing councils made up only 
of ranchers rather than Babbitt’s multiple-resource 
advisory boards. 


Bureau of Land Management Director Mike Dom- 
beck testified in Washington this week that the new 
measure is a “recipe for polarization and litigation’ 
because it dictates that public lands be managed for 
the benefit of only one user group — livestock ranch- 
ers — and denies other users any voice in manage- 
ment decisions. 


“Grazing is conducted on approximately 95 per- 
cent of public land in the lower 48 states, land owned 
by all Americans,” said Dombeck. “The only re- 
course for those who do not graze livestock, but who 
do care for publicly owned lands and who are affect- 
ed by grazing, is litigation.” 

But in the threatened torrent of torts, the self- 
proclaimed Western “stake holders’ believe they 
will win. 

“The law of the land is on our side,” public lands 
attorney Lana Marcussen of Albuquerque told the 
conventioneers. “This is a new world. We get our 
rights back if we stand up and take them back.” 


Yeltsin Cancels Trip as Heart Trouble Keeps Him Down 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


MOSCOW — Russian President 
Boris N. Yeltsin has canceled a 
state visit to Norway and all other 
activities on his busy schedule 
next week to stay in the hospital 
and continue recovering from 
heart trouble, aides said Friday. 

Repeated earlier reports from 
the Kremlin had said the 64-year- 
old Russian leader, rushed to the 
hospital on Tuesday, was quickly 
improving and would check out 
Monday, 

In disclosing the abrupt change 
of plans, Yeltsin aide Viktor V. 
Ilyushin insisted that his boss’ 
condition had not worsened. But 


independent heart specialists said 
the longer hospital stay could 
mean his illness was worse to be- 
gin with than the Kremlin let on. 

Officially, Yeltsin suffered 
‘acute” chest pains caused by 
ischemia, a narrowing of the ar- 
teries that deprives the heart of 
oxygen. That broad diagnosis cov- 
ers a range of conditions from a 
mild, one-time spasm to unstable 
angina, in which the spasms re- 
cur, to a heart attack. 

Dr. Manuel Cerqueira, asso- 
ciate chief of cardiology at 
Georgetown University Medical 
Center in Washington, said a pa- 
tient with a mild spasm can usual- 


ly go home from the hospital after 
five or six days. “Unless there's 
some political reason for Yeltsin 
to stay a week longer, I would 
worry that he has unstable angina 
or may have suffered a heart at- 
tack,” he said 

Yeltsin’s doctors have released 
no data on his illness. Their re- 
ports have been filtered through 
Kremlin spokesmen, whose un- 
usually frequent but vague medi- 
cal updates have portrayed the 
president as an attentive states- 
man stiil at work under medical 
supervision — walking about, 
making phone calls and signing 
papers 
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